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Several years ago I undertook, as part of the work in a 
graduate course on Catullus, an investigation of the 
poetic adjective. The members of the class, including 
myself, collected all the adjectives which seemed to be 
worth investigating from this point of view, from 
Catullus, Lucretius, and all the remains of the literature 
before their time, including some a little later, e. g. all 
Varro's works, but excluding Sallust and Nepos. The 
words were classified on the basis of both foim and 
meaning, i. e. adjectives of the same termination (-idus, 
or -osus, or -sus, etc.) were grouped together, and then 
cross-groups were made of words denoting space and 
time, form, shape, appearance, light, color, etc. In 
these groups the synonyms appeared. Some striking 
formal groups were kept separate throughout our work : 
compound adjectives, diminutives. We excluded words 
which occurred so commonly in Cicero and Caesar as to 
make it certain that they belonged to the common stock, 
but we tried not to di aw this line too arbitrarily. Even 
with this restriction our list included about 650 different 
adjectives. Of this total 25% occurred only in poetry, 
and, although this figure cannot be regarded as quite 
accurate, because the results have not yet been thor- 
oughly tested, it indicates clearly a general truth. I 
have gone over a part of the collection, however, with 
some care in order to show in detail the character of this 
work and its results. 

(To be concluded) 
Bryn Mawr College. ARTHUR L. WHEELER. 
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Religio Grammatici: The Religion of a Man of 
Letters. By Gilbert Murray. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company (1918). Pp. 
49. $1.00. 
In his Presidential Address to The Classical Associa- 
tion of England and Wales Professor Murray sketched 
for his hearers his personal confession of faith as a 
classicist and a man of letters, at a time when the hori- 
zon looks somewhat dark not only for classical studies, 
but for the habits of mind which we connect with those 
studies, — the philosophical temper, the gentle judg- 
ment, the interest in knowledge and beauty for their 
own sake. 

This lecture has now been published in book form and 
might well form the credo of any classicist who wishes to 
teach and to write with enthusiasm and inspiration. 

Man is imprisoned, says Professor Murray, in the 
petty round of the present, the non-essentials which 
happen from hour to hour. His religion, ever on the 
watch for Soteria, is that which brings him release from 
these non-essentials which hold him captive. This 
freedom is found by different types of mind and temper- 
ament in different fields : by some in theology, by some 
in art, by some in living furiously in the actual moment. 
The scholar secures his freedom by communion with 
the high thoughts and the great emotions of the past, 
by feeling himself one of a long line of torch-bearers in 



handing down to the future the comfort and the counsel 
of the past. This is the religio of the grammalicus: 

What, further, is the proper meaning and function of 
grammatike? Early man, dissatisfied with his winged 
words that would not linger, and trying to escape from 
his mortality, invented grammata. These early inscrip- 
tions have long lost for succeeding generations the 
special interest they had for the engraver. This 
special interest is the body which perishes. The soul 
which lives "is a record of human life and character and 
feeling". 

Since the soul cannot ever be found naked without any 
body at all, it is making for itself all the time new bodies, 
changing with the times. 

To recover from grammata all that can be saved of body 
and soul, to recreate the living words, the life, the 
thought or the feeling, enshrined in grammata is the 
function of grammatike and the real business of the 
grammalicus. This re-living the best that is in the past 
does not enchain the mind, as is so often claimed. 
Full knowledge of the past does not enslave us, but 
only a half-knowledge, that ignorance which passes for 
knowledge. For what but the past can we study? 
The present is the jailer of man's mind. About the 
future we can only make conjectures, and these conjec- 
tures are valuable only if based upon a knowledge of 
other places and other ages. 

To those who in all honesty fear that in sitting at the 
feet of the great teachers of the past they are wantonly 
sitting at the feet of inferior prophets, one may say that, 
though material things are superseded — to compare our 
inventions, our material civilization, our stores of 
accumulated knowledge with those of the past would 
be absurd — , things of the spirit are not superseded. The 
soul or the brain of man may be developing, but the 
extreme recentness, by anthropological standards, of 
our whole historic period, prevents us from claiming 
that any chosen poet or philosopher of our age is 
superior to Aeschylus or to Aristotle merely because 
he is later in time. The uplifting of the human race has 
been the work of a few, a few cities, a few races, a few 
great ages. These the present has not outgrown. The 
duty of grammata is to record, the duty of the gramma- 
licus is to breathe new life into these past triumphs of 
the human soul. 

Of this past we have mainly to do with the continuous 
literary tradition of Greece and Rome, for our Western 
civilization is a unity of descent and brotherhood from 
the civilization of the ancient classical world. Paradise 
Lost and Prometheus Unbound are not the children of 
Beowulf and Piers Ploughman; they are the children 
of Vergil and Homer, of Aeschylus and Plato. The 
strain of native, vernacular thought in all English 
literature, that part that derives from the Jutes and the 
Angles, is small. Our main stream is that which runs 
from Greece and Rome and Palestine, the Christian and 
classical tradition. It is in that stream that the 
nations of Europe find their unity in spite of the con- 
fusion of tongues and the inflamed sensibilities of 
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modern nationalism. And the grammaticus should, 
while not sacrificing his judgment, rejoice to be the 
intellectual child of his great forefathers, to catch at 
their spirit, to carry on their work. 

From the Philistinism and the vulgarity in our daily 
round we find escape by grammata into the calm world 
of the past, where 

the great things of the human spirit still shine like stars 
pointing man's way onward to the great triumph or the 
great tragedy. 

Columbia University. WILLIAM StuART MESSER. 



New Latin Grammar. By Charles E. Bennett. Bos- 
ton: Allyn and Bacon (1918). Pp. xvi + 287. 
$1.00. 

Professor Bennett's well-known Latin Grammar, 
which appeared first in 1895 and in a revised form in 
1908, has now been published in a third edition, under 
the changed title, New Latin Grammar. The new 
edition differs from its predecessor chiefly in the addi- 
tion of two features, an Introduction of eight pages on 
the Latin Language, and an Index of the Sources of the 
Illustrative Examples Cited in the Syntax. The body 
of the book remains unchanged — the section-number- 
ing and even the page-numbering is the same, so that 
references to the Grammar in our text-books may readily 
be found in the new edition. 

Half of the Introduction on the Latin Language deals 
with the languages of the Indo-European family, of 
which Latin is one. Thus the student has the chance 
to learn about the relation of Latin to other important 
languages. The portion dealing with the Latin language 
itself characterizes briefly the Latin of the different 
periods and lists the chief authors of each. The last 
section mentions the various Romance languages 
which grew out of Latin. 

The second new feature, the index of illustrative 
examples, is responsible for most of the changes in the 
body of the book. In the previous edition the quota- 
tions were given without reference to the sources from 
which they were taken. Hence slight alterations were 
justifiably made in the interest of simplification. These 
alterations generally took the form of substituting a 
more familiar for a less familiar word. In the new 
edition the sources are not quoted with the examples 
(the most convenient way), but, apparently, in order 
to avoid changing the paging of the previous edition, 
they are indexed at the end. This new feature necessi- 
tated changing the examples into exact quotations, 
causing unimportant alterations in some forty cases. 
In one case, the very first to be indexed (page 118), the 
example in the text was overlooked and still shows 
nonne vides, whereas the index gives nonne videlis. 

About a score of other changes, more or less import- 
ant, were noted in a rapid comparisom of the two edi- 
tions. The following may be set here. On page 43, 
-er is now correctly given (not -ler) as the adverbial 
suffix for adjectives in -ns, etc. A footnote has been 



added on page 58 to indicate that the imperfect means 
'I loved', as well as T was loving'. An added note 
on page 61 indicates that "in actual usage passive 
imperatives occur only in deponents". Reference to 
the genitive with instar is now omitted (135). The 
genitive of indefinite value, previously classed as a 
genitive of quality, is now said to be "probably of 
different origin" (137). Similarly the genitive with 
interest is no longer classified as a genitive of quality 
(141). Cum inversum is unnecessarily introduced as a 
new term (189). A note on page 242 accepts the 
explanation that the vowel in the pronouns hie and hoc 
and the adverb hue probably was short, but that the 
syllable was long by reason of the lengthening of the 
final consonant (hire, etc.). On page 243 ictus was 
formerly defined as "the quantitative prominence 
inherent in a long syllable". This now becomes "the 
quantitative prominence inherent in the long syllable 
of fundamental feet". This is slight elucidation for 
those not initiated into the mysteries of "quantitative 
prominence", but it is no doubt pregnant with meaning 
for the esoterics. 

Several cross-references have been added, and the 
punctuation has been changed in a few places. The 
book is now consistent in its spelling of quicumque, etc. 
In the earlier edition this spelling was used on page 53, 
while the form quicunque, etc., was used on pages 205, 
206, and 245. 

It will be seen that on the whole the changes are 
insignificant, that the book is essentially the same. 
Persons who own the earlier edition will scarcely feel 
the need of the new edition. Some may feel disap- 
pointed that the Report of the Joint Committee 011 
Grammatical Nomenclature was not utilized. But it 
was the evident intention of the author to preserve the 
distinctive character of the book which has become so 
familiar to teachers and pupils. This is not the time 
to discuss the qualities of so long and so widely known 
a book. Sufficient to say that the New Latin Grammar 
is still the good old Latin Grammar, with a few new 
features which will appeal to many. 
University of Pittsburgh. B. L. ULLMAN. 



Carmina Latina. Selected and Edited by Roy C. 

Flickinger. The University of Chicago Press 

(1919). Pp.14. 10 cents. 

Musa Americana, First Series. Patriotic Songs in 

Latin Set to Popular Melodies. With English 

Text. By Anthony F. Geyser, S. J. Chicago: 

Loyola University Press (1919). Pp.31, iscents. 

The spirit of patriotism aroused by the war and from 

the first manifested in our Schools has naturally sought 

expression in all our academic gatherings. When 

Classical Clubs added singing to their programmes, 

there was a demand for Latin versions of our national 

anthems to vary the monotony of the familiar Latin 

College songs. Professor Flickinger has collected, in a 



